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Camp  Humber 


Burlington  was  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  War  as  the  location 
for  the  Government’s  Students’  Military  Instruction  Camp. 


July  6 to  August  7,  1914. 


“Burlington,  Vermont,  is  tfje  most  beautiful  plate  in  tlje  iuorlb.” 

WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS 


LAKE  CHAMPLAIN  AS  SEEN  FROM  BURLINGTON. 


THE  CAMP  SITE. 

Burlington  was  visited  in  the  fall  of  1913,  by  Captain 
Robert  O.  Van  Horn,  General  Staff,  U.  S.  A.,  the  officer  who  has 
been  placed  in  charge  of  the  organization  of  the  United  States 
Government  Students’  Instruction  Camps.  Captain  Van  Horn 
made  a most  thorough  inspection  of  the  proposed  camp  site, 
of  the  healthfulness  of  the  place,  its  desirability  as  a summer 
residence,  and  the  environs  in  general  and  made  a favorable  re- 
port to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Chief  of  Staff.  His  recom- 
mendation was  accepted,  and  Burlington  was  the  first  site  selected 
for  the  location  of  one  of  the  Students’  Instruction  Camps. 

The  ground  selected  for  the  camp  is  on  that  part  of  the  col- 
lege farm  which  lies  just  east  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau.  This  is 
on  top  of  the  hill  where  the  land  slopes  both  east  and  west.  The 
Green  Mountains  are  in  plain  view.  On  clear  days  Mount  Mans- 
field and  Camel’s  Hump  seem  very  near.  A little  over  a mile  to 
the  west  is  Lake  Champlain,  with  the  city  of  Burlington  lying  on 
the  slope  from  the  camp  to  the  lake.  The  Adirondack  Mountains 
on  the  New  York  side  of  the  lake  form  a picturesque  background 
for  the  ten  miles’  expanse  of  Lake  Champlain. 

The  business  portion  of  the  city  is  within  easy  reach  of  the 
camp,  and  street  cars  running  to  the  parks,  lake  front,  and  other 
points  may  be  taken  just  across  the  college  campus. 

The  water  supply  comes  from  Lake  Champlain  and  is  un- 
limited. The  quality  is  excellent.  The  modern  filtering  plant 
makes  it  always  pure  and  safe  to  drink.  The  sewer  system  is 
above  the  average  in  efficiency,  the  streets  are  clean,  well  kept 
and  shaded  by  beautiful  trees. 


BURLINGTON  ON  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN. 

Burlington,  Vermont,  commonly  spoken  of  as  “Beautiful 
Burlington”  is  situated  in  the  region  of  lakes  and  mountains  often 
called  the  “Switzerland  of  America”  and  conceded  to  be  unsur- 
passed anywhere  in  the  happy  combination  of  city  and  country, 
of  scenery  and  history,  of  beauty  and  comfort  and  of  lavish  at- 
tractions of  nature  so  enhanced  by  the  art  of  man  that  America’s 
“beauty  spot”  stands  unchallenged  as  her  “most  noble  pleasure 
ground”  as  it  was  called  by  Ambassador  Bryce.  It  is  celebrated 
also  for  its  delightful  summer  climate.  The  mean  average  tem- 
perature for  the  hottest  month  is  sixty-eight  degrees.  The  nights 
are  always  cool  and  the  air  from  the  lake  and  the  mountains  is 
fresh  and  invigorating. 

Burlington  is  the  largest  city  in  the  Champlain  region,  and 
is  an  important  trading  point  both  for  retail  and  wholesale.  The 
class  of  people  trading  in  Burlington  makes  it  necessary  to  carry 
a higher  grade  of  goods  than  is  usually  carried  in  a city  of  its 
size.  The  dry  goods  houses  and  clothing  stores  carry  the  extras 
and  luxuries  as  well  as  the  necessities.  The  three  largest  hotels 
have  roof  gardens  with  dining  service.  Fine  quality  candy  is 
manufactured  by  the  ton  in  the  city.  No  one  need  want  for 
good  things. 

In  appearance  Burlington  is  a residence  city,  but  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  manufacturing  and  distributing  done.  The  de- 
velopment of  electric  power  which  is  sold  at  small  cost  has  made 
it  a desirable  place  for  the  manufacture  of  small  articles.  Those 
interested  in  engineering  and  industrial  possibilities  will  find  much 
of  interest  about  the  place. 


STEAMER  VERMONT  AT  HER  DOCK  IN  BURLINGTON. 


PURPOSE  OF  THE  CAMP. 

Quoted  from  a bulletin  issued  by  the  War  Department. 

“The  object  of  the  camp  is  to  give  to  the  young  men  of  the 
country  who  are  desirous  of  accepting  it  the  opportunity  for  a 
short  course  in  military  training,  in  order  that  they  may  be  better 
fitted  to  discharge  their  military  duty  to  their  country  should  it 
ever  stand  in  need  of  their  service.  The  time  selected  for  these 
camps  (summer  vacation  period)  is  intended  to  enable  college 
men  to  attend  with  the  least  inconvenience  and  greatest  instruc- 
tional advantage  to  themselves. 

“In  addition  to  the  above  patriotic  motive  of  attendance, 
there  are  to  be  considered  the  physical  benefits  derived  by  the 
students  from  the  active,  healthful  outdoor  life  of  a military 
camp  for  the  summer  vacation,  and  this  at  less  expense  than  is 
usually  required  when  away  from  home.  These  physical  benefits 
are  of  great  and  permanent  value  at  this  student  period  of  their 
lives,  when  the  pursuit  of  their  studies  during  the  balance  of  the 
year  requires  a certain  amount  of  confinement.  There  are  also 
the  mutually  broadening  influences  derived  from  meeting  and 
being  intimately  associated  with  students  of  other  well-known 
institutions,  and  the  opportunity  afforded  for  athletic  training 
and  contests,  as  well  as  the  novelty  of  the  experience  itself,  all 
contributing  variety  and  interest  to  the  program. 

“Another  gain  to  the  student  is  a certain  increase  in  his 
economic  value  due  to  the  increased  business  efficiency  acquired 
through  habits  of  discipline,  obedience,  self-control,  order,  com- 
mand, and  the  study  of  organization  and  administration  as  ap- 
plied in  first-class  modern  armies. 

“The  benefit  of  these  camps  to  the  Nation  is  that  they  foster 
a patriotic  spirit,  without  which  a nation  soon  loses  its  virility 


and  falls  into  decay;  they  spread  among  the  citizens  of  the 
country  a more  thorough  knowledge  of  military  history,  military 
policy,  and  military  needs,  all  necessary  to  the  complete  education 
of  a well-equipped  citizen  in  order  that  he  may  himself  form  just 
and  true  opinions  on  military  topics. 

“As  a military  asset,  the  value  of  these  camps  is  inestimable. 
They  afford  the  means  of  materially  increasing  the  present  inade- 
quate personnel  of  the  trained  or  partially  trained  military  re- 
serves of  the  United  States,  and  this  increase  consisting  of  a class 
of  educated  men  from  which  in  time  of  national  emergency  a 
large  proportion  of  the  volunteer  commissioned  officers  will  prob- 
ably be  drawn,  and  upon  whose  judgment  and  training  at  such  a 
time  the  lives  of  many  other  men  will  in  a measure  depend. 

“The  ultimate  object  sought  is  not  in  any  way  one  of  mili- 
tary aggrandizement,  but  to  provide  in  some  degree  a means  of 
meeting  a vital  need  confronting  us  as  a peaceful  and  unmilitary 
people,  in  order  to  preserve  the  desired  peace  and  prosperity 
through  the  only  safe  precaution,  viz.,  more  thorough  prepara- 
tion and  equipment  to  resist  any  effort  to  break  such  peace. 


INSTRUCTION  IN  CONSTRUCTING  TRENCHES. 


REQUIREMENTS. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  CAMP. 


From  the  War  Department  Bulletin : 

“Only  those  will  be  allowed  to  attend  who  are  students  in 
good  standing  of  a first-class  university,  college,  or  in  the  grad- 
uating class  at  high  or  preparatory  schools ; recent  university  or 
college  graduates,  and  those  who  have  received  a satisfactory 
official  War  Department  certificate  of  attendance  at  a previous 
student  camp. 

“Applicants  must  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  have 
declared  their  intention  of  so  becoming;  18  to  30  years  of  age, 
inclusive ; of  good  moral  character,  and  physically  qualified. 

“Students  must  attend  for  the  full  period  of  five  weeks, 
unless  compelled  by  actual  necessity  to  leave  before  that  time. 
They  must  during  this  period  render  themselves  subject  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  prescribed  for  the  government  of  the  camp, 
the  commanding  officer  having  authority  to  discontinue  their 
attendance,  withhold  certificate,  or  both,  upon  violation  of  such 
ordinances. 

“Students  will  be  required  to  pay  their  traveling  expenses  to 
and  from  the  camp;  wholesome,  healthful  and  ample  meals  will 
be  furnished  at  the  rate  of  $3.50  per  week,  or  $17.50  for  the 
entire  period. 

“The  uniform  required  will  be — 

1 suit  of  cotton  olive  drab  colored  uniform. 

1 extra  pair  breeches. 

1 campaign  hat  with  distinctive  hat  cord. 

1 pair  leggings. 

2 cotton  (or  wool)  olive  drab  colored  shirts. 

“These  articles  (with  exception  of  hat  cord)  are  similar  to 
those  prescribed  for  use  in  the  Regular  Army.  If  not  already 
possessed  by  the  student,  they  may  be  purchased  by  him  and  will 
cost  from  about  $5  to  $10,  depending  upon  quality. 


From  the  War  Department  Bulletin: 

“The  Government  will  furnish,  without  charge,  cots,  blankets, 
tentage,  cooking  outfits,  a complete  infantry  equipment  for  each 
man,  including  rifle,  bayonet,  cartridge  belt,  canteen,  shelter-tent 
half,  pole  and  pins,  haversack,  pack  carrier,  individual  mess  kit, 
knife,  fork,  spoon,  and  cup,  and  such  other  articles  of  quarter- 
master and  ordnance  property  as  may  be  found  necessary ; these 
to  be  turned  in  upon  completion  of  camp.  All  articles  lost  or 
broken  to  be  paid  for  by  student. 

“The  Government  will  also  provide  proper  cooking  and  bak- 
ing facilities,  wagon  transportation  needed,  and  the  necessary 
personnel  for  instruction,  organization,  and  maintenance  of  the 
camp,  hospital,  and  medical  care  and  sanitation ; in  short,  every- 
thing tending  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  those  attending,  which 
lawfully  can  be  furnished  by  the  War  Department,  will  be  pro- 
vided. 

“Such  troops  of  the  Regular  Army  as  may  be  necessary, 
and  which  may  be  available  for  this  purpose  at  the  time  of  the 
camp,  will  be  in  attendance  and  will  cooperate  in  the  military 
instruction  and  in  the  different  field  maneuvers,  exercises,  and 
demonstrations.  If  practicable,  cavalry  and  field  artillery  in- 
struction will  be  given  and  opportunity  offered  to  those  who 
desire  it  to  actually  ride  the  horses  of  the  former  or  the  caissons 
and  guns  of  the  latter. 

“The  theoretical  principles  of  tactics,  including  advance 
and  rear  guards,  patrols,  outposts,  and  combat,  will  be  studied 
and  explained  in  a series  of  informal  talks,  tactical  walks,  and 
war  games  conducted  by  selected  competent  officers. 

The  practical  application  of  the  above  will  be  carried  out  in 
the  field  by  the  students  themselves  and  also  in  conjunction  with 


BATTERY  PARK. 


the  regular  troops,  blank  ammunition  being  used  to  make  the 
exercises  more  realistic. 

“Military  map  making  and  road  sketching  will  be  explained 
and  opportunities  for  practical  work  in  that  subject  offered  to 
those  who  desire  it. 

“The  proper  handling  and  use  of  the  rifle  will  be  taught 
and  experience  given  by  means  of  gallery  (or  subcaliber)  prac- 
tice. If  practicable,  actual  firing  with  the  service  rifle  and  am- 
munition on  the  target  range  will  be  held.  To  those  students 
making  the  necessary  qualifications  over  the  prescribed  course 
the  National  Rifle  Association  of  America  will  give  their  pre- 
scribed marksmanship  badges,  and  also  offer  a trophy  to  be  com- 
peted for  by  teams  representing  the  different  educational  insti- 
tutions. 

“Physical  drill,  marching,  camping,  tent  pitching,  making 
and  breaking  camp,  loading  and  unloading  wagons,  camp  ex- 
pedients, field  cooking,  camp  sanitation,  first  aid  to  the  injured, 
personal  hygiene,  and  the  care  of  troops  in  the  field  will  be 
taught  by  practice. 

“Informal  talks  by  selected  officers  will  be  given  on  the 
following  subjects:  Use  and  duties  of  the  different  arms  and 
branches  of  the  service  (Infantry,  Field  Artillery,  Cavalry, 
Engineers,  Signal  Troops,  and  the  Medical  Corps)  ; field  forti- 
fication, including  the  laying  out,  construction,  and  use  of 
trenches;  military  bridge  building;  use  of  explosives;  demoli- 
tions; the  installation  and  operation  of  field  liner  of  electrical 
information  and  the  use  of  buzzers,  field  telephones,  and  radio- 
telegraphic apparatus ; signal  flags,  heliographs,  and  acetylene 
lanterns,  and  other  apparatus  used  by  Signal  Corps  organizations 
in  the  field ; the  tactical  organization  of  the  military  forces  of  the 
United  States,  the  reasons  therefor,  and  comparison  with  that  of 
foreign  armies;  the  supply  (food  and  material)  of  an  army  and 


the  problems  connected  therewith ; the  psychology  of  war ; the 
true  military  history  of  our  country — not  the  illuminated  school- 
book  version  of  our  few  victories,  but  the  real  accounts  as  taken 
from  the  official  records  of  our  many  defeats  and  the  reasons 
therefor;  military  policy,  past  and  present,  the  necessity  for  some 
sound  definite  military  policy  and  for  the  adoption  thereof,  and 
the  present  scheme  as  worked  out  by  the  General  Staff  of  the 
Army. 

“The  camp  will  include  a practice  march  of  several  days’ 
duration,  in  which,  as  nearly  as  possible,  such  actual  campaign 
conditions  of  march,  bivouac,  and  combat  will  be  followed  as 
the  assumed  situation  would  exact. 

“To  those  who  successfully  finish  the  prescribed  course  of 
instruction  at  the  camp,  certificates  to  that  effect  will  be  issued 
by  the  War  Department,  and  their  names  kept  on  file  in  the 
records  of  said  department,  with  such  remarks  in  each  case  as 
may  he  made  by  the  officers  in  charge  as  to  degree  of  efficiency 
and  recommendations  as  to  fitness  for  future  command. 

“In  return  for  the  above  the  students  are  expected  to  give 
their  best  and  most  honest  endeavor  to  further  the  success  of  the 
instruction  and  to  gain  the  best  results  therefrom. 

“This  will  he  real  military  work,  not  play,  and  only  students 
who  come  to  learn  are  desired,  correct  understanding  of  the  prin- 
ciples involved  being  considered  of  more  importance  in  the  short 
time  available  for  instruction  than  the  exercise  or  movement 
itself.  The  minutiae  and  exact  precision  of  close-order  drill  will 
he  insisted  upon  enough  only  to  insure  discipline.  Extended- 
order  drill  and  field  exercises  are  considered  most  important. 
Work  will  he  confined  as  far  as  practicable  to  the  morning,  leav- 
ing the  afternoons  and  evenings,  with  due  regard  to  proper  super- 
vision, at  the  disposal  of  the  student  for  rest,  athletic  sports,  and 
recreation.” 


MOUNT  MANSFIELD  FROM  UNDERHILL  CENTER. 


“Companies  will  be  made  up,  as  far  as  possible,  depending 
upon  numbers,  of  students  from  the  same  or  similar  institutions. 
All  companies  will  be  commanded  by  a selected  Regular  Army 
officer,  or  officers,  and  will  be  aided  by  subaltern  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers  selected  from  among  the  students  .them- 
selves, preference  being  given  to  selected  students  of  the  previous 
War  Department  camps. 

“The  discipline  exacted  will  be  strict  and  just.  Students 
will  be  on  a cadet  status ; that  is,  treated  with  the  courtesy  due 
prospective  officers,  but  subject  to  all  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  camp  and  subject  to  disciplinary  measures  for  infractions 
thereof.” 

“For  further  information  or  application  blanks  apply  to 
Capt.  R.  O.  Van  Horn,  General  Staff,  U.  S.  Army,  Office  Chief 
of  Staff,  War  Department  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.,  who  has 
been  placed  by  the  War  Department  in  charge  of  the  organization 
of  student  camps,  and  who  will  forward  the  application  to  the 
proper  authority. 


ON  HORSEBACK. 


“These  applications  may  be  forwarded  at  any  time  from  now 
on  until  just  before  commencement  of  camp,  or  until  as  many 
have  been  received  as  can  properly  be  taken  care  of. 

“Applicants  must  state  full  name,  age,  home  address;  name 
of  educational  institution  attending,  and  address  at  same;  if  in 
high  school,  applicant  must  state  he  is  a member  of  the  graduat- 
ing class. 

“Applicants  must  agree  to  attend  for  the  entire  period  unless 
compelled  by  actual  necessity  to  leave  beforehand,  and  to  obey 
the  rules  and  regulations  established  for  the  government  of  the 
camp.” 

“By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War: 

Leonard  Wood, 

Major  General,  Chief  of  Staff.” 


Who  may  attend? 

College  students 

Recent  college  graduates 

High  school  graduates  who  are  18  years 
of  age. 


AN  APPLICATION  BLANK  WILL  BE  FOUND  IN  THE  BACK  OF  THIS  ISSUE 


ON  TOP  OF  MT.  MANSFIELD. 


HISTORIC  SURROUNDINGS. 

From  the  very  day  that  De  Champlain  came  sailing  up  the 
lake  which  he  had  discovered,  to  meet  and  defeat  the  Iroquois, 
Lake  Champlain  has  been  of  importance  historically.  It  was  then 
a gateway  to  the  country  and  was  destined  to  see  many  struggles. 

The  spectator  from  any  height  in  Burlington — from  the 
College  belfry  or  the  Ethan  Allen  Tower — looks  upon  a scene 
whose  radius  of  40  miles  sweeps  over  an  area  fraught  with 
historic  interest.  Here,  on  Lake  Champlain,  was  the  beginning  of 
the  history  of  civilized  man  in  this  northern  region,  the  beginning 
of  the  long  conflict  between  the  French  and  their  Indian  allies 
on  the  one  side  and  the  British  on  the  other  side,  for  the  posses- 
sion of  this  continent.  Here,  on  our  right,  was  the  home  of  the 
Allens — of  Ethan,  whose  grave  and  monument  overlook  the  wind- 
ing valley  of  the  Winooski — and  of  Ira,  the  statesman,  the  diplo- 
matist and  the  founder  of  the  University.  To  the  northwest  is 
Plattsburgh,  near  which  was  fought  and  won  by  Lieutenant  Mac- 
Donough,  in  1814,  the  famous  naval  battle  which  made  Lake 
Champlain  again  famous  in  American  history.  Away  to  the 
north  the  lake  narrows  its  waters  on  their  way  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  makes  the  passage  over  which  have  floated  to  and  fro 
so  many  hostile  expeditions  in  the  times  of  the  Indian  and  French 
hostilities.  This  whole  region  affords  roaming-ground  both  for 
exploration  and  for  historic  imagination. 


Culture  and  educational  opportunities  combined  with 
life  in  the  open  air — air  from  mountains  and  lake.  That 
describes  the  Burlington  Military  Camp. 


EXCURSIONS. 

Numerous  boats  going  daily  between  Burlington  and  other 
points  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain  afford  attractive  ex- 
cursions at  small  cost.  Many  special  excursions  will  be  run 
during  the  summer.  The  round  trip  to  Ticonderoga  can  be  made 
in  a day.  Afternoon  trips  are  frequently  made  around  the 
islands  to  the  north  end  of  the  lake  and  hack  to  Burlington.  On 
Saturday  afternoons  trips  will  be  made  stopping  at  various  camps 
on  the  Vermont  and  New  York  sides  of  the  lake,  and  leturning 
after  dark  with  the  searchlight  playing  on  the  shores  and  floating 
craft.  On  a beautiful  evening  this  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
rides  that  could  be  taken. 

The  sunset  behind  the  Adirondack  Mountains,  with  the 
gorgeous  tints  reflected  in  the  water,  followed  by  the  moonlight 
throwing  its  soft  rays  over  the  islands  and  the  waves,  while  the 
music  of  the  orchestra  seems  to  mingle  with  the  scenery,  pro- 
duces an  effect  not  to  be  described  and  not  to  be  forgotten. 

One  of  the  most  enjoyable  excursions  will  be  that  to  Ausable 
Chasm.  This  Chasm  is  one  of  the  greatest  natural  curiosities 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  a narrow  chasm  about  one 
hundred  fifty  feet  deep  and  full  of  queer  formations  cut  by  ages 
of  wear  of  the  waters  of  the  Ausable  River.  The  trip  is  made  by 
leaving  Burlington  on  one  of  the  Champlain  steamers  about  nine 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  landing  at  Port  Kent,  after  a ride  across 
the  lake.  From  Port  Kent  a short  ride  by  rail  along  the  lake 
shore  brings  us  to  the  entrance  to  the  chasm.  About  four  hours 
may  be  spent  in  the  chasm — during  this  time  lunch  is  eaten — 
and  the  return  tnp  made  in  time  for  supper  in  Burlington. 

Special  trips  on  the  lake  can  be  arranged  by  small  groups 
of  people  at  almost  any  time,  on  one  of  the  lake  steamers;  or  a 
small  launch  can  be  chartered  either  by  the  day  or  by  the  hour. 


WILLIAMS  SCIENCE  HALL  AND  SECTION  OF  COLLEGE  PARK  UNIVERSITY  OF  VERMONT. 


The  roads  about  Burlington  are  very  good  for  riding  or 
driving.  The  popular  drives  are  to  Red  Rocks,  Rock  Point, 
Ethan  Allen  Park,  Queen  City  Park,  Apple  Tree  Point,  Winooski 
Valley,  Twin  Bridges,  Essex  Junction,  Malletts  Bay,  Cedar 
Beach,  Shelburne,  Mount  Mansfield,  Camel's  Hump,  Mount 
Philo,  and  numerous  places  less  conspicuous  but  very  attractive 
in  summer. 

The  trip  to  Mount  Mansfield  may  be  made  on  foot,  but  the 
more  common  way  is  to  take  a train  to  Underhill  Center,  which 
is  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  then  walk  up  the  trail. 
There  is  a hotel  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  and  one  may  stay  in 
comfort  over  night  and  return  the  next  day  if  he  wishes  to  see  the 
sun-set  and  the  sun-rise  from  the  mountain.  If  a longer  route  is 
desired  it  is  possible  to  come  down  the  other  side  and  return  by 
electric  car  to  Waterbury  and  thence  by  steam  train  to  Burling- 
ton. As  a rule  the  return  trip  is  made  the  same  day,  as  it  is 
possible  to  reach  Burlington  by  train  from  Underhill  about  eight 
o’clock  in  the  evening. 

Camel's  Ilump  is  also  a popular  place  for  tramping  parties. 
A part  of  the  way  it  is  possible  to  go  by  rail  and  then  take  the 
trail  to  the  top.  For  those  who  wish  a longer  trip  the  tramp 
along  the  ridge  from  Mansfield  to  the  Hump  is  recommended. 

Mount  Philo  is  about  sixteen  miles  from  Burlington  and  can 
be  reached  by  team  or  auto.  It  is  smaller  than  the  other  moun- 
tains but  is  closer  to  the  lake  and  very  attractive.  A hotel  on 
top  affords  accommodations  for  meals  and  sleeping  if  desired. 

Shorter  tramps  to  points  of  interest  along  the  lake  shore,  to 
camps,  along  the  winding  banks  of  the  Winooski  River  to 
Winooski  Falls,  to  Fort  Ethan  Allen,  the  cavalry  post,  and  many 
other  places  make  it  possible  to  find  enjoyment  for  any  idle 
hour. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VERMONT  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

July  6 to  August  14. 

The  summer  school  offers  college  courses  for  college  credit, 
professional  courses  for  teachers,  preparatory  courses,  and 
special  courses  in  Art,  Music  and  Expression.  All  classes  are 
held  five  times  a week.  Saturday  is  left  free  for  excursions. 
Courses  which  are  given  by  the  University  in  its  regular  session 
will  also  he  accepted  for  credit  when  taken  in  the  summer  school. 
For  such  courses  of  five  hours  per  week  for  six  weeks  credit 
of  two  semester  hours  will  be  given. 

The  tuition  will  be  fifteen  dollars  for  a single  course  or 
twenty-five  dollars  for  as  many  courses  as  are  desired. 

For  bulletin  or  other  information  about  the  summer  school 
address  J.  F.  Messenger,  Director,  Burlington,  Vermont. 


ON  THE  “HIKE”  IN  THE  GREEN  MOUNTAINS. 


TIIE  WINOOSKI  RIVER  AND  MOUNT  MANSFIELD  AS  SEEN  FROM  THE  HILL  SOUTH  OF  THE  CAMP  GROUNDS. 


LECTURES  AND  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

The  University  of  Vermont  Summer  School,  besides  offer- 
ing college  and  preparatory  courses  which  students  in  the  camp 
may  take  so  far  as  it  is  possible  without  interfering  with  camp 
duties,  has  provided  a number  of  popular  lectures.  A lecture 
will  be  given  every  afternoon  at  four  o’clock,  and  on  several  even- 
ings in  the  week  there  will  be  lectures,  musicals,  theatrical  per- 
formances or  other  entertainment.  The  large  gymnasium  will 
be  used  for  dances  and  social  occasions.  Students  in  the  camp 
will  be  invited  to  mingle  with  regular  summer  school  students  on 
social  occasions. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  lecturers  and  entertainers  who 
have  been  secured  for  the  summer : 

Ex-Governor  j.  Frank  Hanly : Six  lectures  on  The  Con- 
stitution, Its  Times  and  Its  Makers.  1 he  subjects  of  the  six 
lectures  are : 

1.  The  Revolution. 

2.  The  Critical  Period. 

3.  The  Making  of  the  Great  Charter. 

4.  The  Men  Who  Framed  It. 

5.  The  Letter  of  the  Covenant. 

6.  The  Word  Made  Sentient. 

Lie  will  also  give  one  lecture  on  The  Patriotism  of  Peace. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Winship : Five  lectures  on  Educational  Problems. 

Richard  Thomas  Wyche : Five  lectures  on  Stories  and 
Story  Telling. 

Dr.  Edgar  j.  Banks:  Five  lectures,  illustrated. 

Subjects : — Turkey. 

Arabia. 

Bismya. 

Palestine. 

Egypt. 


Dr.  John  A.  Lomax:  Five  lectures  on  American  Balladry, 
including  The  Songs  of  the  Cowboy. 

Dr.  S.  S.  Curry : Six  lectures  on  Great  Periods  in  Art. 

Ernest  K.  Coulter : Two  lectures.  The  Children  in  the 
Shadow.  The  Civic  Awakening. 

Ex-Governor  Herbert  S.  Hadley:  One  Lecture.  Subject 
to  be  announced. 

Dr.  Philander  P.  Claxton  : One  lecture.  Subject  to  be  an- 
nounced. 

President  Guy  Potter  Benton:  Two  lectures.  Subjects  to 
be  announced. 

CHAMBER  MUSIC. 


Alfred  Larsen Violin 

Hans  Kronold Violoncello 

Charles  Lee  Tracy Piano 


VIOLIN  RECITAL. 

Rudolph  Larsen.  In  the  recital  he  will  play  Paganini’s  Concerto 
in  Id  Major. 

Two  Song  and  Piano  Recitals, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Nichols. 

The  Coburn  Players : 

The  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

As  You  Like  It. 

Merchant  of  Venice. 

The  Frank  Lea  Short  Company: 

The  Romancers. 

Pomander  Walk. 

Robin  Hood. 

George  Kiernan : 

Rip  Van  Winkle. 

Weber  Male  Quartette : 

Program  to  be  announced. 


CAVALRY  EXHIBITION  AT  FORT  ETIIAN  ALLEN.  OFFICERS’  QUARTERS  IN  THE  BACKGROUND. 


SOCIAL  CENTER  TENT. 

Conducted  by  the  State  Committee  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Associations  of  Vermont. 

W.  J.  Van  Patten,  Chairman. 

Byron  N.  Clark,  State  Secretary. 

With  the  hearty  approval  of  Maj.-Gen.  Leonard  Wood, 
Chief  of  Staff,  and  Capt.  R.  O.  Van  Horn,  General  Staff,  U.  S. 
A.,  the  State  Committee  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa- 
tions of  Vermont  will  conduct  a Social  Service  Tent  at  the  Stu- 
dents’ Military  Instruction  Camp.  The  plan  followed  will  be 
similar  to  that  in  all  camp  work  with  the  men  of  the  militia  and 
army. 

A large  tent  will  be  set  up  and  arranged  as  a social  head- 
quarters of  the  camp.  It  will  be  supplied  with  electric  lights, 
chairs,  benches,  ice  water  tank,  tables  for  letter  writing  with  pa- 
per, envelopes,  etc.,  reading  tables  supplied  with  the  current  maga- 
zines, and  the  newspapers  from  the  students’  home  towns;  game 
tables  with  chess,  checkers,  dominoes  ; shuffle  board,  piano,  grama- 
phone  ; stereopticon ; telephone,  telegraph;  mail  box;  information 
bureau,  and  many  other  things  for  the  use  and  convenience  of 
every  one  in  camp.  It  will  be  open  from  early  morning  till  late 
at  night. 

Besides  providing  the  above  outfit  for  the  free  use  of  every 
man  in  camp,  there  will  be  many  special  events,  such  as  talks  by 
various  speakers  on  vocational  subjects,  travel,  history,  citizen- 
ship, science,  etc.  There  will  be  a series  of  amateur  entertain- 
ments, debates,  sings,  readings,  and  occasional  moving  picture 


shows.  One  of  the  speakers  already  secured  is  Dillon  Wallace, 
the  Labrador  explorer.  A number  of  camp  fires  are  planned. 

The  plans  for  athletic  work  include  intercollegiate  baseball 
league,  tennis  tournament,  field  and  track  events,  a volley  ball 
court  will  be  made  and  the  old  game  of  quoits  will  be  used.  The 
baseball  scores  of  the  big  leagues  will  be  received  and  posted 
daily. 

Sunday  evenings  musical  services  will  be  held,  with  brief 
addresses  by  good  speakers. 

The  work  will  be  in  charge  of  I.  V.  Cobleigh,  principal  of 
the  Vermont  Business  College,  and  a former  secretary  of  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa- 
tion, New  York  City,  who  has  had  much  experience  in  this  kind 
of  work.  He  will  have  a college  man  as  assistant. 

The  whole  service  of  the  tent  will  be  free  for  all. 

ATHLETICS. 

The  University  athletic  field  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Military  Camp  during  the  summer.  It  is  planned  to  organize  a 
baseball  team  among  the  men  of  each  of  the  colleges  having  men 
enough  to  make  up  a good  team  and  then  play  a series  of  inter- 
collegiate games  with  the  special  teams  thus  made  up  to  rep- 
resent the  colleges.  Professor  Stone,  director  of  physical  train- 
ing and  athletics  in  the  University  of  Vermont  has  been  engaged 
by  the  University  to  assist  in  carrying  on  athletic  sport. 

Tennis  and  other  games  may  be  played  on  the  Lmiversitv 
courts  and  if  there  seems  to  be  sufficient  interest  a tournament 
will  be  arranged. 


The  military  camp  offers  a splendid  outing  at  very  small  cost.  Instruction  and  camp 
equipment  are  free— only  meals  to  pay  for — and  these  are  provided  at  a low  rate. 


HON.  LINDLEY  M.  GARRISON,  SECRETARY  OF  WAR. 


SUMMER  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Scenery,  climate  and  conveniences  go  a great  ways  toward 
making  a pleasant  summer  but  associations  count  for  as  much 
and  perhaps  more  when  we  consider  the  permanent  profit.  The 
mingling  of  students  from  many  colleges  will  bring  benefits  not 
to  be  gotten  in  any  other  way.  They  will  talk  about  their  re- 
spective institutions,  tell  each  other  how  they  do  things,  compare 
ideas  of  college  life  and  activities,  recount  experiences  with 
good,  bad  and  indifferent  professors,  report  successes  and  fail- 
ures— how  they  vanquished  opponents,  outwitted  rivals,  captured 
the  girls ; and  perhaps  they  may  sometimes  mention  their  studies. 
Whatever  the  subject  of  conversation  as  they  sit  around  the 
campfire  on  cool  evenings  or  watch  the  moon  come  up  from 
behind  Mt.  Mansfield,  it  will  be  one  of  common  interest  because 
nearly  all  of  their  interests  are  common. 

Fraternity  brothers  will  meet  and  form  new  and  often  last- 
ing friendships.  But  whether  they  be  fraternity  brothers  or  not, 
college  men  belong  to  a brotherhood  and  they  are  royal  fellows. 
Rich  and  poor  will  meet  on  the  same  level  and  there  will  be  an 
ideal  democracy  because  it  will  be  an  intellectual  aristocracy. 

Next  to  the  brotherly  associations  will  be  that  with  the 
army  officers  in  charge  of  the  camp.  These  officers  will  be  men 
of  calibre,  experience  and  training.  Their  points  of  view  will 
have  in  them  new  things  to  many  a student  whose  outlook  is 
only  from  the  classroom  and  library.  The  type  of  instruction 
and  the  discipline  will  be  new  to  many.  The  student  who  is 
awake  to  all  these  things  will  return  to  his  college  in  the  fall 
a better  student  and  a broader  man. 

Outside  of  the  camp  there  will  be  associations  of  value  also. 
The  University  of  Vermont  will  throw  open  its  doors  to  the 
camp  students.  The  summer  school  will  be  in  session.  There 


will  be  lectures  and  entertainments  and  -•  man  may  carry  a 
course  regularly  in  the  college ; but  whether  he  does  or  not  he 
will  be  invited  to  social  affairs  with  the  summer  school  students. 
The  summer  school  is  made  up  mainly  of  college  graduates,  col- 
lege students,  teachers  and  superintendents  of  schools.  The 
faculty  is  made  up  of  men  from  various  colleges.  The  people 
of  Burlington  are  interested  in  the  camp  and  will  help  in  enter- 
taining the  students. 

The  successful  man  of  today  is  the  man  who  has  a knowl- 
edge of  books  supplemented  by  a knowledge  of  people.  Here 
is  an  opportunity  to  make  acquaintances  that  are  valuable. 

Statement  of  Hon.  Lindley  M.  Garrison,  Secretary  of  War. 

I am  very  much  pleased  with  the  increased  interest  in  the 
military  preparation  and  needs  of  our  country  lately  taken  not 
only  by  the  students  of  Yale  University  but  by  students  of  many 
other  universities  and  colleges  and  by  the  educated  people 
throughout  the  country.  I am  sure  that,  if  our  citizens  only 
knew  more  about  the  subject  of  national  defenses,  and  the  ways 
and  means  vital  and  necessary  to  be  properly  prepared,  the  War 
Department  would  not  have  to  beg  consideration  of  its  projects, 
but  the  people  themselves  would  demand  their  carrying  out.  I 
believe  it  is  the  duty  of  all  true  citizens  of  our  country  to  famil- 
iarize themselves  with  this  subject,  as  upon  the  mere  fact  whether 
or  not  the  country  is  adequately  prepared  for  war  may  depend 
the  continued  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  Nation  and  even  their 
own  lives  as  well. 

The  subjects  of  military  policy,  military  organization,  and  the 
true  military  history  of  our  country  should  be  included  in  the 
university  and  college  curriculum.  This  is  necessary  to  the  com- 
plete education  of  a well-equipped  citizen  in  order  that  he  may 
form  just  and  true  opinions  on  military  subjects  and  be  able  to 
judge  for  himself  just  what  is  necessary  in  this  respect  for  the 
proper  safeguarding  of  the  Nation  and  the  means  to  effect  same. 


MAJOR  GENERAL  LEONARD  WOOD, 
CHIEF  OF  STAFF,  U.  S.  A. 


FIFTH  U.  S.  INFANTRY  BAND THIS  BAND  WILL  BE  IN  ATTENDANCE  AT  THE  CAME  DURING  THE  ENTIRE  PERIOD. 


THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ON 
COLLEGE  CAMPS. 

President  Woodrow  Wilson,  under  date  of -September  22, 
1913,  made  the  following  statement: 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  September  22,  1913. 

I am  very  much  interested  in  the  successful  working  out  of 
the  idea  of  these  college  camps.  1 believe  the  students  attending 
will  derive  not  only  a great  deal  of  physical  benefit  from  the 
healthful,  open-air  life,  but  also  that  they  will  benefit  from  the 
discipline,  habits  of  regularity,  and  the  knowledge  of  personal 
and  camp  sanitation  which  the  experience  in  camp  will  give  them. 

The  camps  will  also  tend  to  disseminate  sound  information 
concerning  our  military  history  and  the  present  policy  of  the 
Government  in  military  matters,  in  addition  to  giving  the  young 
men  themselves  a very  considerable  amount  of  practical  military 
instruction,  which  would  be  useful  to  them  in  case  their  services 
should  ever  be  required. 

Woodrow  Wilson. 


HARVARD  MEN  ENJOYED  MILITARY  CAMP. 

[Letter  of  Harvard  delegation  (from  Harvard  Crimson, 
Nov.  29,  1913).] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Crimson: 

We,  the  Harvard  men  who  attended  the  military  instruction 
camp  at  Gettysburg  and  Mount  Gretna,  Pa.,  last  summer,  strongly 
recommend  the  camp  and  urge  all  Harvard  men  to  make  every 
effort  to  attend  the  one  to  be  organized  this  summer.  We  take 
this  opportunity  of  recounting  some  of  the  benefits  which  we 
derived  from  our  summer’s  stay  at  Gettysburg. 

In  the  first  place,  we  saw  Army  life  at  first  hand,  and  by 
mingling  with  the  soldiers  we  learned  to  appreciate  and  understand 
the  wonderfully  efficient  organization  of  the  United  States  Army. 
Being  privileged  to  meet  and  become  acquainted  with  the  officers, 
we  found  them  to  be  men  of  tbe  highest  standards  and  efficiency, 
whom  we  were  very  sorry  to  leave  on  breaking  camp. 


In  the  second  place,  there  was  the  broadening  influence  de- 
rived from  close  acquaintanceship  with  men  from  other  colleges, 
particularly  those  from  the  South,  whose  ideas  we  found  affected 
our  own  somewhat  prejudiced  opinions  to  a very  great  extent. 

In  the  third  place,  the  physical  and  mental  training  was 
splendid.  The  general  discipline,  setting-up  exercises,  cavalry 
and  artillery  drills  and  sham  battles  were  not  only  interesting 
and,  in  tbe  latter  case,  exciting,  but  they  all  tended  toward  the 
perfecting  of  brain  and  muscle,  while  the  regular  hours  and 
primeval  style  of  life  which  we  led  created  energy  and  vim  in 
our  bodies. 

Discipline,  instruction,  and  punctuality  were  not,  however, 
all  that  made  up  the  camp  routine.  There  were  sports  of  all 
kinds,  including  swimming,  baseball,  and  soccer,  a long  march 
from  Gettysburg  to  Mount  Gretna  and  a war  game  with  a com- 
pany of  regulars  while  on  the  march,  which  ended  in  our  baggage 
train  being  captured  just  before  we  reached  Mount  Gretna.  The 
evenings  were  passed  pleasantly  around  the  camp  fire,  with  an 
occasional  dance  at  Gettysburg  or  Mount  Gretna. 

Finally,  men  who  wish  to  spend  a portion  of  their  summer 
vacation  profitably  and  happily,  yet  with  an  idea  of  accomplishing 
something  worth  while,  should  join  one  of  the  four  military  in- 
struction camps  this  summer  and  benefit  their  country,  their 
college,  and  themselves. 

P.  H.  Bunker,  3L. 

F.  Clark,  Jr.,  3Dn. 

W.  B.  Corbett,  1914. 

W.  P.  Draper,  1913. 

R.  K.  Fessenden,  uC. 

K.  E.  Pote,  1916. 

P.  M.  Rice,  1915. 

Harvard  Delegation,  1913. 


The  systematic  life  of  a well  conducted  military  camp 
is  a better  health  builder  than  the  irregular  life  in  an 
ordinary  resort. 


HENRY  S.  DRINKER,  LL.  D.,  PRESIDENT  OF 
LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY  AND  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
RESERVE  CORPS. 

PRINCETON’S  VIEWPOINT. 

(From  the  Princetonian,  Jan.  8.  1914.) 

Long  will  the  camp  at  Gettysburg  and  Mount  Gretna  be  re- 
membered by  the  Princeton  delegation  with  a feeling  that  the  six 
weeks  spent  there  were  ones  full  of  interest  and  profit  from  the 
standpoint  of  knowledge  gained,  friendships  made,  and  training 
acquired. 

From  the  day  the  camp  was  established  until  the  day  of  de- 
parture the  interest  never  lagged,  due  largely  to  the  ably  planned 
program,  whereby  the  work  was  constantly  varied. 

The  results  obtained  by  the  individuals  attending  and  by  the 
camp  as  a whole  were  so  great  that  they  were  not  fully  realized 
until  after  the  camp  had  broken  up  and  time  for  reflection  was 
given. 

The  best  way  of  proving  the  worth  of  the  camps  from  the 
Princeton  standpoint  is  that  every  man  who  was  there  wishes  to 
go  hack  again  this  coming  summer. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  features  was  the  quick  way  in 
which  the  elementary  training  was  gained.  This  allowed  the  of- 
ficers to  devote  their  time  to  instructing  the  corps  in  advanced 
problems  in  actual  fieldwork,  which  resulted  in  the  lessening  of 
drill  work  and  made  the  men  feel  that  they  were  getting  some- 
thing of  real  educational  value,  not  only  in  military  training  but 
in  lessons  to  be  applied  all  through  life. — G.  IT.  Gaston,  1913. 


QUOTATIONS. 

From  President  Henry  S.  Drinker  (Speaking  of  the  Camp  of 
1913) : 

“I  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  excellence  of  the  arrange- 
ments made  for  the  health,  comfort,  and  pleasure  of  the  students 
taking  part  in  the  camps  and  with  the  statements  made  to  me  by 
the  Army  officers  in  charge — all  picked,  splendid  gentlemen  of 
high  ideals,  thorough  training,  and  intensely  and  patriotically  in- 
terested in  the  work.” 


From  President  Guy  Potter  Benton: 

“If  it  he  true  that  the  people  of  a shut-in  community  easily 
become  provincial,  it  is  much  more  true  that  students  confined  to 
their  own  particular  college  easily  become  insufferably  clannish. 
The  Students’  Military  Camp  will  become  a great  educational 
melting  pot  that  in  its  blending  effect  will  prove  highly  ad- 
vantageous to  our  later  civilization.  The  associations  and  com- 
panionships formed  during  the  five  weeks  of  camp  life  will  abide 
forever  as  the  aroma  of  fragrant  incense  to  sweeten  life  through 
all  the  busy  years  that  follow  ’’ 


From  ex-President  Taft: 

“For  young  men  who  have  a taste  for  outdoor  life  and  mili- 
tary training — and  indeed,  for  “roughing  it” — I can  conceive  of 
no  better  opportunity  for  them  to  gratify  this  taste  than  to  accept 
the  invitation  of  the  War  Department.” 


GUV  POTTER  BENTON,  LL.  D.,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  VERMONT. 


CAPTAIN  OLIVER  EDWARDS, 
FIFTH  U.  S.  INFANTRY. 


THE  COMMANDER  AND  HIS  COMPANY. 

Captain  Oliver  Edwards  has  been  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  to  command  the  Students’  Camp  for  the  north- 
east section  of  the  United  States,  at  Burlington,  Vermont. 

Captain  Edwards  is  a most  efficient  officer  and  is  especially 
well  equipped  for  the  duty.  He  was  born  in  Massachusetts 
in  1871,  entered  West  Point  in  1890  and  graduated  in  1894;  he 
was  commissioned  a second  lieutenant  of  the  11th  U.  S.  Infantry 
in  that  year,  was  promoted  to  1st  lieutenant  in  1898,  and  to 
captain  in  1901.  He  has  served  in  the  lltli,  6th,  28,  23rd,  and 
5th  regiments  of  the  U.  S.  Infantry 

He  graduated  at  the  Army  School  of  the  Line  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kansas  in  1910  and  at  the  Army  Staff  College  in 
1911.  He  is  now  in  command  of  Company  L of  the  5th  In- 
fantry. He  will  bring  his  company  to  the  students  camp  and 
it  will  remain  there  during  the  entire  period  of  instruction. 
They  will  arrive  a few  days  before  the  camp  opens  to  put  the 
grounds  in  readiness. 


INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  USE  OF  TELESCOPIC  SIGHTS 


CAVALRY  TROOP  DESIGNATED. 

Troop  M,  Second  U.  S.  Cav.,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Edward  L.  King  has  been  selected  for  service  in  the  camp.  1 he 
presence  of  the  cavalry  will  add  much  of  interest  and  valuable 
practice  for  the  students. 


RAILROAD  RATES  AND  ROUTES. 

Burlington  is  on  the  Rutland  and  the  Central  Vermont 
Railroads  and  may  be  reached  by  Lake  Champlain  steamers 
connecting  with  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Railroad  on  the 
New  York  side  of  the  lake.  There  is  direct  connection  with 
New  York  and  Boston  by  rail,  or  the  trip  from  New  York  may 
be  made  by  boat  on  the  Hudson  River,  Lake  George  and  Lake 
Champlain.  The  New  England  Passenger  Association  has 
granted  special  convention  rates  over  New  England  lines.  A 
2 cent  rate,  short  line  mileage,  will  be  allowed  those  attending 
the  camp  or  the  University  Summer  School.  Special  rates 
have  also  been  granted  by  railroads  running  from  New  York. 


If  your  friends  wish  to  come  to  Burlington  during  the 
camp  they  will  find  excellent  accommodations.  The  new 
Hotel  Vermont,  the  Van  Ness  House  and  the  Sherwood  are 
all  large  and  well  managed  hotels.  Many  comfortable  homes 
and  boarding  houses  are  open  to  travellers.  Numerous  gar- 
ages attend  to  automobiles.  Burlington  is  a popular  stopping 
place  for  automobile  parties.  It  is  between  the  Adirondack 
and  the  Green  Mountains  and  it  is  possible  to  take  cars  across 
the  lake  on  one  of  the  steamers  and  thus  make  an  easy  trip 
through  the  most  picturesque  part  of  Vermont  and  into  the 
Adirondacks. 


AND  LAYING  FIELD  GUNS. 


DETACHMENT  OF  CO.  M.  1ST  REG.,  V.  N.  G.  ON  TOP 
OF  CAMEL’S  HUMP,  NEAR  BURLINGTON. 


The  following  is  a form  of  application  which  students  who  wish  to  attend  the  camp  are  required 
to  fill  out.  These  forms  may  be  obtained  by  writing  Captain  Robert  O.  Van  Horn,  General  Staff,  United 
States  Army,  Washington,  D.  C.,  or  fill  out  this  form,  detach,  and  mail  to  Capt.  Van  Horn. 


F rom : 


(Insert  full  name  and  present  address). 


To:  Capt.  R.  O.  Van  Horn,  General  Staff,  U.  S.  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Subject:  Application  for  attendance  at  Students’  Military  Instruction  Camp. 

1.  I hereby  make  application  for  admittance  as  a student  to  the  Students’  Military  Instruction  Camp, 
held  under  the  supervision  of  the  War  Department,  during  the  coming  summer  in  the  northeast  section  of 
the  country.  (Burlington,  Vermont). 

2.  I will  attend  for  the  full  period  of  five  weeks  unless  unforeseen  circumstances  should  prevent.  I 
hereby  agree  to  obey  the  rules  and  regulations  established  for  the  government  of  the  camp  and  intend  to 
do  my  best  to  profit  from  the  instruction  offered.  I will  also  deposit  upon  arrival  at  camp  the  sum  of 
$22.50,  $17.50  being  for  payment  of  subsistence,  etc.,  and  the  balance,  $5,  for  any  loss  or  damage  which 
may  happen  to  government  property  placed  in  my  charge  (this  latter  amount  to  be  returned  to  me  should 
there  be  none). 

3.  The  following  data  are  submitted : 

I am  a citizen  of  the  United  States. 


I attended  (did  not  attend)  the  students’  camp  held  during  summer  of  1913  at  (Gettysburg) 

(Scratch  out  words  which  do  not  apply). 

( Monterey). 


I am 


years  of  age  and  am  a (student)  (graduate)  of 


(State  name  of  Institution.  If  a high  or  preparatory  school,  state  class). 


My  home  address  is  

My  parents’  (or  guardian’s)  name  and  address  are  as  follows: 


and  they  have  no  objection  to  my  attending  the  students’  camp  the  specified  period. 

(If  over  21,  above  not  necessary). 


(Signature  of  applicant). 


Approved  and  recommended  as  to  moral  and  physical  qualifications. 


(Signature  of  President  of  Institution  or  of 
person  properly  designated  by  him  to 
sign  above). 


(Signature  of  Physical  Director  if  not  the 
same  person  as  above). 


, 
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